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I. 

When Louisiana was acquired by the United States, the pol- 
itics of the world was centred about a single nation, and the 
politics of this nation was centred about a single individual. 
France and Napoleon epitomized the dominant principles of the 
day; revolutionized France meant liberty and equality, the rights 
of man, national democracy ; Napoleon, at this stage of his career, 
meant the resistless armed might of democratic propagandism. 
Before the enthusiasm of the French nation and the genius of 
their chosen leader, the principles, the practices and the men 
of the old regime vanished from Western Continental Europe. 
Only in Eussia and in the British Isles did Conservatism find 
a secure refuge, and from these points of support, with the prin- 
ciples and material resources of England as its chief dependence, 
it waged unrelenting war on all things French and all things 
Napoleonic, and in the end it was triumphant. 

With 1815 came the termination of the long wars; the smoke 
and shouting of battle passed away, and the readjustment of in- 
stitutions and political systems began. Beaction was manifest 
everywhere; the dogmas and the men that for nearly twenty-five 
years had cowered in the remotest and obscurest hiding-places of 
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the Continent now assumed control of political life, and a war 
of extermination was entered upon against everything that had 
been identified with the Eevolution. But the work of the French 
Eepublic and the Napoleonic Empire had been too thoroughly 
done throughout Western and Central Europe to permit of ready 
eradication, even by the drastic methods employed by Metter- 
nich and his satellites. Liberalism, proscribed and hunted by the 
triumphant Powers, lived nevertheless, and resisted its adversa- 
ries with the weapons that were nearest at hand — conspiracy, 
assassination, insurrection — as well as by ceaseless agitation and 
debate, so far as these were permitted in practical polities; and 
at last, but only when the middle of the century had been reached, 
it had secured a definitive triumph throughout the better part of 
Europe. After the revolutionary wave of 1848, the prevailing 
governmental systems, as well as the prevailing beliefs in both 
scientific and popular thought, expressed, with more or less com- 
pleteness, the principles for which the Liberals had contended. 
And, far more fully than anywhere in Europe, these principles 
pervaded the government and the general life of that growing 
people across the Atlantic, whose development had already be- 
gun to make them a factor of large significance in the affairs of 
the civilized world. 

This conflict between Liberalism and Conservatism, then, may 
be taken as marking in a general way a period in nineteenth-cen- 
tury politics. In the affairs of every European country, the 
struggle for the realization of Liberal ideas furnished the most 
conspicuous incidents. France was the recognized leader and 
gave the impulse to all Europe in this respect; and the history of 
her party politics is merely a recital of the strife of Liberalism 
and Conservatism. Spain and the Italian states exhibited a 
series of transformations in governmental institutions with the 
same division as the basis. The German states experienced many 
vicissitudes of agitation and insurrection; but the hand of Met- 
ternich was strong in Central Europe, and, while Liberalism got 
a footing in some of the smaller states, the time of the greater 
did not come until 1848 ; and even then the success of the Lib- 
erals was but temporary in Austria and greatly qualified in 
Prussia. England felt the effect of the spirit of the times in 
the great struggles for Catholic Emancipation and Parliamentary 
Eeform, and in the abortive movement of the Chartists. Even 
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Russia had a little experience of uprising for Liberal government 
in 1825 at the accession of Nicholas, and a very serious experience 
with the combination of Liberalism and Nationalism in the 
Polish war of 1830. And, finally, the United States exhibited 
the influence of the Zeitgeist by the transition from the JefEer- 
sonian to the Jacksonian type of democracy. 

Assuming, then, that the struggle between Liberalism and 
Conservatism was the characteristic mark of the practical poli- 
tics of the period extending to the middle of the century, let us 
consider what were the principles of political science that were 
involved in the struggle and its result. 

Fundamentally, nineteenth-century Liberalism meant democ- 
racy. Its ultimate aim was to break down the bars which ex- 
cluded from political life the classes of people whose intellectual, 
social and economic significance was becoming unmistakably pre- 
dominant. For its immediate aim, it demanded liberty and equal- 
ity. The content of these much-abused terms was explained in 
accordance with the philosophy of the eighteenth century — that 
is, by the dogmas which had been demonstrated by Montesquieu 
and Rousseau and formulated in the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man. "Liberty" was held to consist in a series of rights 
defined by Nature itself, and " equality," in the possession of all 
these rights by every man by the fact of his humanity. Within 
the sacred circle of these rights no governmental power could in- 
trude. Against every claim of authority to do so, as derived 
from God or custom or tradition, was opposed the decree of su- 
preme and beneficent Nature. The precise character of Nature — 
this kindly source of human rights — was no less variously and 
indeterminately defined by nineteenth-century than it had been 
by eighteenth-century philosophers; and the list of rights that 
were deduced, by laborious speculation, from Nature in the 
abstract bore a suspiciously close resemblance to one which could 
be compiled from the very concrete constitutional law and prac- 
tice of England and the TJnited States. Yet Nature, and Nature 
interpreted by reason, continued throughout the period we are dis- 
cussing to be the ultimate basis of the Liberal creed. 

It was, however, in regard to civil rather than political rights 
that the code of Nature was considered conclusive by all shades 
of Liberals. As to political rights, especially that of the suf- 
frage, Liberalism was much divided. The more extreme spirits 
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in its ranks were quite sure that Nature and reason immutably 
prescribed participation in all the functions of government as 
the right of every man. Less radical elements found in Nature 
the right of representation, but not of participation, in political 
functions; and many were loath to admit that even participation 
in the designation of a representative was within Nature's gift 
to every man. Finally, those Liberals who shaded imperceptibly 
into the ranks of Conservatism itself, maintained that, while 
Nature enjoined indisputably the guarantee of civil rights to ev- 
ery man, the assignment and enjoyment of political authority were 
matters of human expediency, varying with times, places and cir- 
cumstances, and not determinable a priori. Liberty to all, au- 
thority to the qualified, was the maxim of this school. 

The Conservative opposition to the views and purposes of the 
various groups of Liberalism was embodied for the most part 
in the royal and aristocratic classes of the old regime. Its prac- 
tical spirit was expressed in that curious intermonarchie agree- 
ment known as the Holy Alliance, in the forcible interference to 
suppress constitutional government in Italy, Spain and else- 
where, in the rigorous espionage and censorship over thought and 
expression throughout Europe, in the bitter resistance of the 
aristocracy in England to the diminution of their ancient pre- 
rogatives by Parliamentary reform, and in the extreme assertions 
of aristocratic and monarchic privilege which led to the explosions 
of 1830 and 1848. Philosophically, Conservatism expressed itself 
in three theories: first, that of the divine right of the old mon- 
archic and aristocratic order — that political authority emanated 
from God and could not be questioned by any merely human 
agency; second, the theory that, if Nature were to be consulted 
at all as to the basis of political organization, her answer would be 
that inequality and not equality was the universal principle among 
men, and that, therefore, aristocracy and not democracy was the 
order of Nature; third, the theory that the appropriate social, 
legal and political institutions for any people were to be discov- 
ered, not through any assumption as to the nature of man in gen- 
eral, but by a consideration of the character of the particular 
people as revealed in its history, and that the institutions which 
had come to prevail at any particular time through peaceful de- 
velopment must be presumed to have more inherent justice and 
validity than any others that might be suggested. 
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Of these three views, the third characterized the most moderate 
of the Conservatives, and largely determined the actual solution 
of the problems of the time. It afforded a ground on which the 
least extreme of both Liberals and Conservatives were able, from 
time to time, to stand together. It triumphed in the Whig re- 
forms in England and in the July monarchy in France; and it 
profoundly influenced, if it did not fully control, the application 
of that principle which expresses most fully the contribution of 
this period of the nineteenth century to political science, — the 
principle of Constitutionalism in both state and government. 

Let us consider for a moment the source and nature of this 
principle. To Liberals of every shade in this period the indis- 
pensable token and guarantee of the liberty which they sought 
was a body of law, which should to some extent control and de- 
termine the power and procedure of the persons who exercised 
political authority. With few exceptions the Liberals demanded 
that this body of law be expressed in a written document. " Con- 
stitution " came to mean specifically " written constitution," and 
the triumph of Liberalism is significantly shown by the fact that, 
at the middle of the century, a great majority of states in the 
civilized world were equipped with instruments of this kind. 

To Conservatism, however, the written constitution was an 
object of abhorrence. In practice, two features were generally 
insisted upon as indispensable to such a document: first, a dis- 
tinct enumeration of the rights of the individual, with which gov- 
ernment was under no circumstances to interfere; second, a de- 
scription of the organs of government, and a body of rules de- 
termining their actual operation. The individual rights normally 
secured were those that had come to be known as natural rights, 
and the organs of government with which the practice of writ- 
ten constitutions was associated included some form of popular 
representative assembly. But both natural rights and popular 
representation were of course diametrically opposed to the ideas 
of the old regime; and, furthermore, the most fundamental con- 
ception of the nature of state and government that underlay the 
theory of a written constitution was unacceptable to Conservatives 
of every shade. For to the Liberals the constitution was the 
expression of the people's will, and had no more of permanence 
or immutability than that will. 

Upon this view of political fundamentals, Conservatives of ev- 
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ery shade made aggressive war. The high priests of autocracy 
saw only horrid sacrilege in any meddling by the common peo- 
ple with the divine mystery of the state. To suppose that any 
written phrases, open to the interpretation of the vulgar, could 
express the essentials of political life, was to the obscurantists and 
mystics supreme foolishness. No constitution, declared Joseph 
de Maistre, the most brilliant exponent of this view, results from 
deliberation. In every constitution there is something that can- 
not be written, that must be left in venerable obscurity under 
penalty of destroying the state. The more there is that is written, 
the feebler is the political structure. When a nation begins to re- 
flect upon itself, its laws and its life are already determined. 

Something of the spirit of these phrases of de Maistre ap- 
peared also in the thought of the scientific and the historical 
schools of Conservatism. To the theory that the state is made, 
they opposed Topsy's idea that it merely grows. Burke's glow- 
ing denunciations of the French Eevolution give the key-note 
of their cry. Men are in the state and subject to government, 
not through their own deliberate choice, but through an inex- 
orable decree of their nature. The constitution of a given po- 
litical society is never to be found in any document, however 
carefully framed and however solemnly proclaimed as the funda- 
mental law. The bond which truly unites and determines a peo- 
ple in their social and political life consists in the aggregate of 
the numberless conventions and understandings through which, 
in the course of ages, the varying relations and institutions of 
the community have been developed and adapted to its greatest 
convenience. In other words, — and in the phrase which became 
the distinguishing mark of a prevailing school of political philos- 
ophy — the state is not a mechanism, but an organism. There 
is, indeed, a mystery in the state, but it is the mystery of all life 
and growth; and the remedy for intolerable ills in the state, as 
in the individual, is not the charlatan's panacea of death and 
resurrection, but the wise physician's study of the history and char- 
acter of the particular condition, followed by the removal of de- 
fects in this organ and in that, without any pretence of touching 
the life principle itself. 

This general view was that on which the practical constitu- 
tionalism of the first period of the century was worked out. It 
was the doctrine which the reforming Whigs in England applied, 
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as against the demand of Bentham and the Radicals for a re- 
modelling of institutions in accordance with their a priori scheme. 
It was the doctrine which inspired the famous protest of Savigny 
against codifying, and thus assuming to stereotype, German pri- 
vate law. It was the doctrine, finally, which is clearly revealed 
by an examination of the content and working of the constitu- 
tions that resulted from the agitations of the period we are dis- 
cussing. These constitutions were, indeed, written constitutions; 
but how different in character from the type which had been 
conceived in the enthusiasm of the early Revolution ! In many 
cases, the actual document announced itself to be, not the de- 
liberate expression of a people's will, signifying their choice of 
government, but the grant of certain institutions by a mon- 
arch to his subjects. Liberties were, indeed, guaranteed to the 
man and the citizen, but rarely the sweeping immunities that 
had figured in the Declaration of the Rights of Man. A rep- 
resentative legislature was in every case provided for, but rare- 
ly so organized as to interfere with the ancient domination of 
the aristocratic classes, or endowed with such power as to insure 
the development of more popular institutions. And, above all, 
there very early appeared the vexed question of the right of in- 
terpretation — the question which, in the long run, showed to ev- 
ery one that a written constitution was, not a remedy for all 
the ills that political life is heir to, but merely a palliative for 
some particular evil conditions at some particular times. It 
was under color of an interpretation of a written constitution 
that Charles X. of France issued his July Ordinances and pre- 
cipitated the Revolution of 1830 ; it was by an interpretation of 
the Prussian Constitution that Bismarck carried through his 
policy of the conflict-time — an interpretation, moreover, which he, 
with characteristic cynicism, readily abandoned when it ceased to 
serve his purpose; and it was through interpretation that the 
constitution of the United States — the written constitution par 
excellence, the most wonderful instrument, according to Mr. 
Gladstone, ever struck off at a given moment by the thought 
and purpose of man — was made the basis for the efforts of two 
great masses of fellow citizens to annihilate each other. 

The written constitution had, indeed, done its work by the 
time it had become generally prevalent. In its true character, 
it was found to be, not an indispensable feature of every sound 
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political system, but merely an ingenious expedient for facil- 
itating the transition from one system to another. Through it 
the political ideals and characteristic principles of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries have been crystallized and put 
into form for permanent exhibition. Political antiquarians are 
thus enabled to study the past at their ease; lawyers can wrangle 
and construe and assert — sometimes with real belief at the basis 
of their assertion — that in the articles and sections and phrases 
and words of the document is to be seen the essence of the 
state; but, behind and all around the scanty code, the real life 
of the body politic goes serenely on regardless of all the puny 
efforts to cramp and fetter it. 

In the development of nineteenth-century constitutionalism, 
the chief types — the unwritten and the written or, as Mr. Bryce 
names them, the flexible and the rigid — have been furnished by 
Great Britain and the United States respectively. In the long 
run, the British type has proved the more permanent; for the 
limitations on government and on sovereignty itself which were 
originally the characteristic mark of American constitutionalism 
have in large measure disappeared, and on the impressive, but 
unstable, foundation of necessity and destiny has arisen for the 
contemplation of mankind that structure which to the fore- 
fathers would have seemed such a monstrosity — the unwritten 
constitution of the United States. 

II. 

The second period of the nineteenth century, embracing the 
decades from the sixth to the ninth inclusive, has for the con- 
trolling topics of its politics, both theoretical and practical, Na- 
tionalism and Socialism. This is the period of Bismarck and Lin- 
coln, of Karl Marx and, equally significant in the opposite sense, 
of Herbert Spencer. The constitutional liberty of the individual, 
the goal of the strenuous struggle of the previous decades, was 
now subordinated to the demand for national unity in govern- 
mental organization and majority rule in economic organization. 

The idea of nationality, as the normal and natural criterion 
of political organization and independence, was by no means new 
to this period, but it now gained overwhelming importance from 
the practical work of Bismarck and Cavour in Europe, and from 
the terrific struggle through which the principle was maintained 
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in the United States. The working out of the idea was attended 
by a change of relative position among the European Powers. 
Prance was supplanted by Germany as the central figure. Prance, 
with a homogeneous population and a compact territory under a 
unified government, had only that interest in the principle of na- 
tionality which was incidental to the ambition of the third Na- 
poleon. England, with Ireland on her hands, was necessarily 
cold toward the doctrine of nationality per se. Her philosophy 
easily conceded that the Poles were not Eussians because they said 
they were not, and that the South-Carolinians were entitled to 
independence of the United States because they believed they 
were; but it could not admit that Irishmen were not English- 
men or were entitled to independent government for any such 
reasons. The German, the Italian and the American peoples, 
however, were able to make the principle of nationality pre- 
dominant in both theory and practice. 

The triumph of Nationalism in the seventh decade of the nine- 
teenth century was promptly followed by a transformation in 
the principle — a transformation that has determined in large 
measure the later stages of political development throughout the 
world. In the first period of the century, Nationalism had been 
the sister creed of Liberalism. National independence and consti- 
tutional government had commonly been united as summing up 
what was just and natural in the aspirations of a people. In the 
name of both principles together the Poles had fought for in- 
dependence of Eussia, the Belgians had achieved their inde- 
pendence of the Dutch king, and the Italians had resisted the 
Austrian influence south of the Alps. Nationalism had been 
essentially defensive in character and application; its goal had 
been the release of peoples from alien governmental control. But 
the events of the sixties revealed a new and widely different 
aspect of the doctrine. Nationalism passed from defence to ag- 
gression. Its chief end came to be, not the release of a people 
from foreign rule, but the subjection of every people to its ap- 
propriate domestic rule. In the name of the nation, politicians, 
theoretical and practical, demanded a reordering of the world. 
God and nature and human reason and history were all tri- 
umphantly shown to have decreed that, in the homogeneous pop- 
ulation inhabiting a continuous territory, should be the final 
and unquestionable unit of political organization. "National 
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unity " superseded the time-honored " consent of the governed " 
as the justifying principle of sovereign dominion. Love of liberty 
and of self-government, once the noblest theme of poetry and 
philosophy, now became mere graceless " particularism." In the 
name of the nation, Hanoverians, Saxons and Hessians were in- 
corporated in the Prussian state; in the name of the nation, 
eleven million Southerners were harried into subjection to the 
Government at Washington. Political Science mapped out the 
whole world into geographic unities, in each of which it was sol- 
emnly declared to be the end of all human destiny that some ethnic 
unit should be neatly and eternally ensconced. 

There were difficulties in the practical application of this, as 
of every other ultimate principle. Ethnic homogeneity was in 
last analysis rather hard to define. Some clear objective test 
was needed to determine where one nation ended and another 
began. Identity of blood, of language, of religion, of traditions, 
of history, were all duly tried, and all alike found wanting. Nor 
was the bounding of geographic unity any easier in practice. 
Alsace, we know, was, and doubtless still is, German because it 
is east of the Vosges, but equally French because it is west of 
the Ehine. The Alps were undoubtedly ordained by God and 
nature to be the divider of nations; but it is hazardous to as- 
sert the same of the scarcely less formidable Eoekies. Yet, with 
all these difficulties perfectly apprehended, the idea still persists 
that there is something peculiarly natural and permanent and ra- 
tional in the so-called "national state." Switzerland and Eus- 
sia and Austria-Hungary are all looked upon as rather out of 
the orbit of the student of politics, because they do not conform 
to the canons of ethnic and geographic unity. 

Without examining farther the characteristics of this peculiarly 
nineteenth-century idea of nationality, let us look a moment at 
the influence which the idea has had upon the development of 
the conception of liberty. Pari passu with the realization of 
democratic ideals in governmental organization, there had de- 
veloped the antithesis of the two systems of thought familiar to 
us as " Socialism " and " Individualism." But vaguely and ob- 
scurely manifested during the first half of the century, the con- 
flict between the two became well denned and furious with the 
triumph of constitutionalism in 1848-9. Both the opposing sys- 
tems derived their lineage from the earlier Liberalism. The So- 
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eialist claimed that, with the people in control of the govern- 
mental organization, there could be no limit set to the power 
which they could justly exercise; restrictions that had been in- 
sisted upon before, when political authority was in the hands of 
the one or the few, had no justification, he declared, when au- 
thority was in the hands of all. The Individualist, on the other 
hand, steadfastly maintained that the rights of man had not 
ceased to exist with the triumph of democracy. The end of 
government, whether controlled by classes or by masses, was to 
protect these rights, not to override them. The state, indeed, 
had no other cause for its existence than to assist the indi- 
vidual in developing the powers that are in him, and any applica- 
tion of the public resources to other ends was despotism. 

This modern doctrine of Individualism, having its source in the 
idealism of the German Fiehte and Humboldt at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, received a very perfect development 
through the works of the English Mill and Spencer in the fifties 
and sixties. England at this date had just abandoned her an- 
cient system of agricultural protection; and her philosophers, 
followed by many in other lands, were enthusiastically in favor 
of extending over the whole field of commerce and industry 
the laissez-faire which had been applied to English agriculture. 
Paternalism, which, after all, lies always close behind the fra- 
ternalism, of the Socialist, was without doubt distinctly over- 
powered by that ardor for individualistic liberty which was so 
widespread in the two decades following the middle of the cen- 
tury. If since then Socialism and Paternalism have gained the 
upper hand, and government is now conceived rather as an agency 
for the positive promotion of the interests of those classes who 
control it, the result may be traced to that passion for Nation- 
alism which supplanted the passion for constitutionalism. With 
the cry that industrial independence was essential to the com- 
plete national life, the United States and Germany took the 
lead in reversing the tendency which England's free-trade policy 
had created, and gradually all the leading nations of the earth 
fell into line with them. In the presence of universal tariff 
barriers, in which the powers of government are most extensively 
and ingeniously employed for the primary advantage of specific 
classes, it is hard to find an adequate ground on which to resist 
the demand of any other class for a similar employment of gov- 
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ernmental power in behalf of its interests. Nationalism has 
sounded the knell of Individualism — whether forever or not, it 
remains for the future to disclose. 

Another conspicuous feature of nineteenth-century politics that 
experienced serious if not irreparable disaster through the Na- 
tionalistic movement was the doctrine of federalism. As the 
principle upon which the United States developed its astonish- 
ing progress in the first half-century, federalism came to be 
regarded as the touchstone of pure gold in governmental organi- 
zation. The most logical constitution-makers in the world, the 
publicists of Latin America, brought forth a large crop of sys- 
tems embodying this vital principle. Witness the United States 
of Mexico, the United States of Colombia, the United States of 
Venezuela, the United States of Brazil, and so on. Though fed- 
eralism was, in its first application, merely a more or less me- 
chanical device for combining previously well-defined and inde- 
pendent political units into a single system, there came later to 
be found in it the invaluable principle of local self-government. 
The partition of power between central and state organizations was 
treated, not merely as an essential to the union of distinct sover- 
eignties, but as a guarantee of individual liberty against all sover- 
eignty. But the sweep of nationalizing sentiment obliterated this 
beneficent conception. In realizing the ends and aspirations of 
the nation, the autonomy of states received as little consideration 
as the rights of individuals. Centralization of power, in the 
name and for the purposes of national unity, accompanied the 
progress of every body politic in which federalism had for 
any reason obtained a hold. 

III. 
After this very general survey of the tendencies manifested 
in the nationalistic stage of the century's progress, we are able 
to understand very readily the influences which have produced the 
later and final stage. This, covering the last fifteen or twenty 
years, may with a fair degree of accuracy be designated the era of 
the new imperialism. The events that have given character to this 
period are so recent and familiar as not to need detailed recital. 
The broad principle that has underlain them is that the nation, 
perfected through the suppression of Individualism and of fed- 
eralism, must break the bonds of ethnic and geographic homo- 
geneity and project its beneficent influence into the world at 
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large. Such, at all events, is the philosophic theory of the move- 
ment. The practical aspects of the operation have, of course, been 
of a rather less exalted nature. The impulse has come from the 
demand for markets on the part of the highly stimulated indus- 
tries of Germany and the United States. It was in the eighties 
that the Germans instituted that picturesque world-wide hunt for 
colonial lands that gave such a shock to Great Britain and such 
amusement to the rest of mankind. It was in 1890 that Africa 
was parcelled out, with a brave paraphernalia of "spheres of 
influence" and "Hinterlands" for the parcellers, but with no 
sign of respect for ethnic and geographic unity among the par- 
celled. Three years later, the unmistakable ambition of the 
American people to manifest their power beyond their national 
boundaries was thwarted, though with great difficulty, by Presi- 
dent Cleveland; but in 1895 he also gave way, and by his Ven- 
ezuelan message unchained the passions and aspirations which 
found a temporary satisfaction in the incidents and results of 
the war with Spain. The United States, the most perfect type 
of advanced democracy and Nationalism, entered fully upon the 
task of governing distant and hopelessly alien peoples by the 
methods of autocracy. In the movement for the final partition of 
Asia into spheres of influence for the European powers — a move- 
ment to which the indomitable will and energy of one brave little 
Asiatic people has raised up an obstacle which at present seems 
likely to be insuperable — the great American Republic has taken 
a recognized place, as a regulating, if not a promoting, factor. 
There no longer remains one first-class nation whose conscious 
aim is internal perfection rather than external dominion — not 
one that does not see in dependencies the indispensable proof of 
political competence. Constitutionalism and Nationalism have 
been superseded as controlling dogmas in the world's politics. 

What, now, is the meaning of this new imperialism ? Is there 
in it anything really new? Is it any different from the im- 
perialism of Athens in the days of Pericles or the imperialism of 
Rome when Julius Caesar took the helm ? Has it for its founda- 
tion anything different from the principle proclaimed by Machia- 
velli that no state, whether monarchic or popular, can live a 
peaceful and quiet life, but each must either conquer or be con- 
quered? Or anything other than the doctrine of the doughty 
Thomas Hobbes, transferred from the individual to the nation, 
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that life consists in an unceasing straggle for power after power, 
that ends only with the grave? Or anything different from the 
principle to which the theories of evolution lend support, that 
a nation, like any other organism, must either grow or die? 

To very many thoughtful supporters of the new imperialism a 
way of escape from the implications of these questions appears in 
the conception that the modern movement is essentially altruistic — 
that it is founded upon duty to others rather than satisfac- 
tion of our own desires. This is not a new idea in the 
history of politics. Athens pointed to the beneficent effects 
of her supremacy upon the subject states. The philosophical 
clients of the plundering Eoman proconsuls could always 
declaim with great effect upon the rescue of suffering peoples 
from misrule and upon the uplifting influence of the pax 
Romana. Likewise the supporters of our modern imperialism find 
comfort in the good that has been done. The British in India, 
it is said, have abolished suttee; the French in Africa have made 
Timbuctoo accessible to the methods of modern commerce and to 
the allurements of Parisian art; the Germans have made the 
forms of their bureaucracy familiar in darkest Kiao-Chao; and 
the United States has at least instilled into the minds of the 
Igorrotes the moral significance of trousers in the White House. 

Whether or not the bestowal of these and other even more im- 
portant blessings of Aryan civilization upon races that yearn 
passionately to be uncivilized is the true and an adequate justi- 
fication of the modern imperialism, it is not the province of this 
paper to determine. Its function is fulfilled in setting forth the 
mere succession of ideals and leading principles that has charac- 
terized the past century. The constitutionalism of the first period 
took a form which was in some measure novel in the history of 
politics; the nationalism of the second period presented also cer- 
tain features that had no precedent; but the imperialism that 
closed the century's record can hardly be said to have manifested 
thus far any characteristics that distinguish it from the move- 
ments in which throughout all history the powerful governments 
of the earth have extended their sway over the weak and incapable. 

William A. Dunging. 



